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Thoughts on Recent Books 


This week we vary the usual form in which our occasional book review issues appear and present a 
composite review of the titles listed below. 


Values for Survival. By Lewis Mumford. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1946. $3.00. 

Prophets and Peoples. By Hans Kohn. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. $2.50. 

The Roots of American Loyalty. By Merle Curti. New York, 
The Columbia University Press, 1946. $3.00. 


Fate and Freedom. By Jerome Frank. New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1945, $3.00. 


“Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars . . .: these 
things must come to pass; but the end is not yet. For 
nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against king- 
dom; and there shall be famines, . . . and earthquakes in 
divers places; all these things are the beginning of sor- 
rows’ —of world-shaking suffering and woe! No “proph- 
ecy aiter the event” could have been more accurate than 
these familiar and apocalyptic words. Scarcely is the re- 
cent world-shaking conflict ended than there are indeed 
rumors of others—and in some sections of this still un- 
fortunate globe there is actual war. Planet-wide famine 
has threatened, and is even now scarcely averted ; seismic 
disturbances are of recent occurrence; and the toll of hu- 
man suffering, far from ending, may have but begun. The 
atom has ceased to be a matter of mere scientific interest, 
to be coolly, if calculatingly, studied in a peacetime labora- 
tory. But it is not merely bombs that may rend the globe: 
men’s hearts are even now being rent with confusions, 
doubts, and fears, which are no longer academic or merely 
individual, but indicative of a well-nigh universal appre- 
hension. Here and there men turn—looking and seeking 
for salvation. So they feverishly, febrilely study anew 
what they had accepted, formally and thoughtlessly, or 
even indifferently, as surely established foundations. Re- 
ligion, ethics, science, politics, education are renewed foci 
of a painful scrutiny. 

The various volumes which here fall under review seek 
in one or other of the fields indicated above “while there 
is time’”—to borrow the title of Leland Stowe’s recent 
book—for the solution of our difficulties. Even if they 
are mainly pre-atomic, they may be considered prescient. 
For these reasons peculiarly pertinent is Lewis Mum- 
ford’s Values for Survival, one chapter of which deals 
specifically with the atomic bomb and its menace. Pro- 
fessor Mumford is well and favorably known for his Story 
of Utopias, Herman Melville, The Brown Decades, and 
the unfinished tetralogy of which three volumes have al- 
ready been published (Technics and Civilization, The Cul- 
ture of Cities, and The Condition of Man). He strikes at 


the heart of the problem—at the core of our present un- 
rest—in the chapter on “Program for Survival,” in which 
he contrasts the contemporary inhumanity of physical 
science with the humanity of biology and medicine. In our 
unfortunate experience, physical science makes for de- 
struction—perhaps the ultimate annihilation of all life, 
animal as well as human—whereas biological and medical 
science may be considered as still subscribing to the “Hip- 
pocratic oath.” “Had the atomic bomb,” says Mumford, 
“been conceived in the year 1300, the scientist who re- 
leased this thought would have been imprisoned and the 
opportunities for working would have been denied him.” 
That this is “not a wishful judgment” is demonstrated by 
the treatment of the scientific monk, Roger Bacon. But 
“without exception modern thinkers have sided with 
Bacon against his ecclesiastical superiors.” On the other 
hand, Leonardo da Vinci, not under ecclesiastical coer- 
cion, but at the instigation of his own conscience, “sup- 
pressed the invention of the submarine, because, as he 
wrote in his notebooks, man was too devilish to be en- 
trusted with such an invention. This kind of inhibition 
has become almost inconceivable to the orthodox scientist 
or engineer. . . . It needed nothing less than the atomic 
bomb itself to shatter the shell of this orthodoxy.” 


Though this particular paper was written too early 
(late November or December, 1945: other papers and ad- 
dresses included in this volume are already obsolete) to 
take account of the Baruch report, whose fate in the 
United Nations is still far from certain, it gives credit to 
the physical scientists for their “superb response . . . to 
the human threat of their most significant single advance 
in science and technics. . . . Overnight, . . . the recluses 
of the laboratory have become . . . world citizens, morally 
awake and active, serving their country best by thinking 
first for humanity. Their demand for a world organization 
as the first step toward responsible control is all the more 
effective because it has been preceded by this profound 
personal break with their own hitherto inviolable rou- 
tines: what they ask of the national state they have done 
in themselves.” And “on the whole, theologians have 
made a more prompt response to the atomic bomb than 
any other group except the physical scientists themselves, 
though they have still to show the capacity for unified ef- 
fort that will make a wider renewal possible.” Perhaps 
the only way to save humanity will be the frequently urged 
moratorium on scientific invention—until man’s moral 
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judgments have caught up with his intellectual powers. 
Munford tells us that the need for such a moratorium 
was foreseen a half generation ago by the far-sighted 
engineer Sir Alfred Ewing. 

Of course the menace of the atomic bomb is due to 
rampant nationalism. Is there indeed any cure for this 
“disease”? The need—a contemporary commonplace !— 
which Mumford continually stresses, for effective inter- 
national organization is implicit in Professor Kohn’s 
Prophets and Peoples, which deals however, ostensibly 
with such interpreters of national, if not nationalistic, 
thought as J. S. Mill, Michelet, Mazzini, Treitschke, and 
Dostoevsky. Those of us who “experienced” the first 
World War became sufficiently familiar with at least the 
name of Treitschke, as one of the leading exponents, along 
with Nietzsche and the now almost forgotten General 
Bernhardi, of the policy of “blood and iron.” It derives 
ultimately from Frederick the Great in the eighteenth 
century (unless indeed we are to trace it back to the 
furor Teutonicus of Tacitus and the aggressive allegiance 
of those early Germans to their tribal chieftains, which 
caused such woe to Rome), was revived in the nineteenth 
by Bismarck, whom the Western World after a period 
of misguided adulation has now learned to judge more 
accurately, and has in the twentieth century received what 
we devoutly hope may have been its final demonstration 
under Wilhelm II and Hitler. 

The theory of what the English publicist Hobhouse has 
called the “metaphysical state” should indeed by now be 
evident to him who reads. It is the ancient Spartan doc- 
trine revamped, extended, and “divinized” (if the term 
be not sacrilegious in such a context!). But, at the risk 
of performing a task of supererogation, it may be well 
to quote from Professor Kohn’s summary of Treitschke’s 
doctrine, which so clearly reveals its egregiousness and 
utter monstrosity : 

“The state is the true embodiment of mind and spirit, 
and only as its member the individual shares in truth, real 
existence and ethical status. The social system did not, 
as in English thought and politics, exist for the growth 
and happiness of the individual,” and was not “therefore 
limited by his rights ; it was an ethical totality, all-embrac- 
ing, self-determined, the ‘Divine Will as it exists on earth’ ; 
only as an integral part of it could the individual lead a 
true life and fulfill his duty.” In Germany “the state be- 
came the main concern and the highest regulator of all 
life ; its self-preservation, the supreme end; its might, the 
foundation of right. . .. The German state was the foun- 
tainhead of specific German culture and ethics; it had to 
nurture them and protect them against alien influences. 
German culture differed from Western civilization 
and Eastern barbarism as much as German ethics differed 
from the morality of others; in their profundity, which 
no other people could completely follow they revealed their 
superiority. This conviction gained an ever firmer hold 
on the German mind. Their successes in war, in science, 
and economics could be due only to the preeminence of 
the German character. Were not the Germans the creative 
and masculine element in modern history, the source of 
all renovation? Had they not to live up to a mission which 
could be fulfilled only through the might of the state?” 
(Max Weber, “most brilliant social econo- 
mist,” a selection of whose work in English translation has 
just heen issued by the Oxford University Press, followed 
Treitschke’s theory of the state, but understood the weak- 
ness of the Hohenzollern regime—so well tvpified at 
the beginning of the century in a New York Times car- 
toon which showed William II “dropping the pilot,” Bis- 


marck—though Treitschke’s colleagues at the University 
of Berlin, Adolf Wagner and Gustav von Schmoller 
upheld the Hohenzollern “social monarchy.” (Kohn in. 
cidentally traces the pre-Nazist origins of German anti. 
Semitism, of which Dithring was a notorious exponent, 

But not many who have been dazzled by the brilliance 
and profundity of Dostoevsky’s fiction, which has made 
such an impress on the Anglo-Saxon public, have realized 
that in him Russia, which now looms so large on the in- 
ternational horizon, had a champion whose essential doc- 
trine did not differ very greatly from that of Treitschke. 
Like Germany and Italy (in Mazzini’s theory), Russia 
had, and has, a world-mission, though Dostoevsky’s pro- 
gram was diametrically opposed to Treitschke’s in that it 
laid chief reliance on the people, who, in Shatov’s opinion, 
as expressed in that sinister novel The Possessed, becomes 
the Russian God. For Dostoevsky—to voice a critical 
commonplace—was a “Slavophil,” an almost rabid “anti- 
Westerner,” who bitterly opposed, and even lampooned, 
in his work such a “Westerner” as Turgenev, who spent 
a good part of his life outside Russia. Dostoevsky pro- 
claimed his Russian gospel not only in his fiction but in 
his correspondence and in the periodicals which occupied 
perhaps too much of his time and effort. On the very 
day of his funeral (January 31, 1881) appeared the last 
issue of his Journal of an Author, with “his appeal for the 
conquest of Asia” (!) “and a discussion on the relation 
of the Russian intelligentsia to the Russian people.” The 
funeral itself “became an unprecedented manifestation of 
the love of the nation for its greatest writer. Not a de- 
pised and unheeded prophet, but an uncrowned king was 
buried that day in St. Petersburg. Sixty-three official 
deputations with wreaths and fifteen singing societies at- 
tended.” (By contrast with Dostoevsky, who saw in his 
beloved Russia the savior of the world, Alexander Her- 
zen, the great Slav liberal, perceived that “humanity is 
sailing away from the European cot.tinent”: he and Toc- 
queville recognized the emergence and promise of the 
United States.) 

Unlike Dostoevsky, but like him and Treitschke in his 
unshaken faith in the divine mission of his fatherland, 
Mazzini died, after a long exile in England (whose once 
great novelist George Meredith did homage to him in his 
novel Vittoria, as Elizabeth Barrett Browning celebrated 
the Risorgimento in her Casa Guidi Windows), a disillu- 
sioned man in his once beloved Italy. “He lived there his 
last years,” says Professor Kohn, “. . . under an assumed 
name, unhappy and broken by the way in which his 
dream had been realized. Rome was Italian, but it was 
the seat of a wretched and despised monarchy” (which 
however, contrived to cling, willy-nilly, to the throne till 
this very year)—‘while the republic had been proclaimed 
in that Paris which he judged unworthy of the honor.” 
(Thus the hopes of the Risorgimento seemed blasted in 
their very fruition.) Curiously, Mazzini had anticipated 
Lenin and Stalin in the notion of a “provisional dictatorial 
power, concentrated in the hands of a small number of 
men”—and, like them, he envisaged an ultimate world- 
dominion, though conceived in more human, if not human- 
istic, terms. (Mumford, incidentally, has attempted to 
revamp the “humanities” in the interest of real service 
to man, not of a moribund tradition.) For Mazzini 
dreamed not only of a “Young Italy,” but of a “Young 
Europe,” and eventually a “Young Turkey” and a “Young 
China”: “humanity is one, obeying one law, marching 
toward one goal, and it has to be organized by the asso- 
ciation of free nations” (another pregnant and prescient 
thought). “The gospel of liberal nationalism was on its 
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march; . .. Young Europe” was “the nucleus of a devel- 
opment which ultimately would embrace the world. But 
frst the map of Europe had to be redrawn according to 
nationalities” —that béte noir of any enduring world peace. 
Unfortunately, Mazzini had recalled the ghosts of im- 
rial Rome, the attempt to revive which resulted in the 
debacle of fascism. (In his earlier enthusiasm Mazzini 
had seen in the name Roma an anagram for Amor—love!) 
Yet Mazzini was really an internationalist—a prophet of 
“one world” a century before Wendell Willkie. (Contra- 
dictorily, he favored a Balkan league as an aid to the “‘bal- 
ance of power.”) 
The people—the French people—found a champion in 
Michelet—as the Russian people had in Dostoevsky and 
the Italian in Mazzini. Still more than his monumental, 
multi-volumed History of France, his The People (Le 
Peuple) gave inspiration to his generation: he envisaged 
a “City’”—Paris—to which all should find entrance, a vi- 
sion which may have inspired that of the priest-hero of 
Zola’s Paris, as it is so nobly depicted at the conclusion 
of that last of the Three Cities (Trois Cités) trilogy. “Le 
Peuple,’ says Kohn, “has remained one of the chief docu- 
ments of the prophetic nationalism of 1848”—whose 
“weakness lies less in the obvious patriotic exaggerations 
of the second part than the idealization of the people” it- 
self—the “faith that the true wisdom of the world, the 
guiding light of the future, may be found in the weak and 
the simple, in children and women.” In his “passionate ap- 
peals the individual is in danger of drowning in the em- 
brace of the community, reason in the torrent of emotion.” 
But it was precisely the individual and individual rea- 
son which were extolled by that great English liberal of 
the last century, John Stuart Mill—as well as by the 
American thinkers and leaders whom Professor Curti so 
graphically presents in The Roots of American Loyalty. 
For Mill, like Lord Acton, the great English historical 
scholar, and editor of The Cambridge Modern History, 
preferred the “multi-national state” to the “nation-state” 
as more liberal and more favorable to individual develop- 
ment; and it is the multi-national state which has come 
to pass in the United States. And this even though so 
many of the pre- and post-Revolutionary colonists were 
opposed to independence—to any American state at all— 
and though, in the critical period of “confederation” 
(though Curti denies that it was so “critical” as it has 
been commonly held to be) many “Americans” feared 
the erection of a strong state, and though, still later, so 
many Anglo-Saxon Americans—who actually at one time 
formed a “nativist” party which was perpetuated in the 
“Know Nothings” and the Ku Klux Klan—feared the 
immigration, if not the “infiltration,” of so many millions 
from so many nations. Despite this opposition—these 
many objections—the American multi-national state has 
come into being, and is now no less on trial than it was 
in the last century and in 1914-1918 and 1939-1945. For 
these by no means piping times of peace are perhaps see- 
ing the political and economic emergence of “representa- 
tives” of those many nations, who are now apparently chal- 
lenging the raison, d’étre, the very existence, of this great- 
est of all multi-national states. We sorely need another 
Emerson to re-assert the role of reason and of individual 
self-control and independence of Continental thinking. 
President Roosevelt declared in 1941, that the “life of a 
nation is the fulness of the measure of its will to life. ... 
A nation, like a person, has a mind... that must be kept 
informed and alert, that must know itself, that under- 
stands the hopes and the needs of its neighbors—all the 
other nations that live within the narrowing circle of the 
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world, A nation, like a person, has something deeper, some- 
thing more permanent, something larger than the sum of 
all its parts. It is that something which matters most to the 
future, which calls forth the most sacred guarding of its 
present.” (These two aspects of our national problem, as 
voiced by Emerson and by Roosevelt a century after him, 
are but the two faces of the same coin.) For American 
loyalty was not unchallenged in World War II, as it had 
not gone unchallenged in World War I—not only by 
“alien elements” in the population, but by social reform- 
ers and revolutionaries, many of whom were themselves 
recruited from, or influenced by, these same elements. 

Unfortunately, the counter-efforts of the “one hundred 
percenters” (following the first World War) and other 
ultra-conservative groups have caused as great a divaga- 
tion from the true American “line” as its hostile critics. 
That a “critique of national loyalty” has indeed not been 
lacking throughout the period of our existence as a re- 
public is amply demonstrated by Curti’s chapter under the 
phrase just quoted. Almost in our infancy as a nation 
Emerson raised his voice for an enlightened and altruistic 
patriotism. (He even dared to say in his essay on “Poli- 
tics”: “To educate the wise man, the state exists; and 
with the appearance of the wise man, the state expires” — 
which goes Plato’s Republic one better, for Plato, or 
Socrates, merely insisted that the wise man—the philoso- 
pher—should be king, in order that the state might con- 
tinue. “The tendencies of the times,” remarks Emerson 
in the same essay, “favor the idea of self-government”— 
a dictum which may indeed be taken in two ways: in the 
sense of the Lincolnian “government of the people, for 
the people, by the people,” or in a significance which would 
express an increasing contemporary need—that of self- 
control, which current American conditions indicate as a 
prime desideratum, unless. we are again to justify the 
great transcendentalist’s reference to “our barbarous 
society.”) Though today Emerson’s “the less government 
we have, the better” is invalidated by exigencies which he 
could not foresee, we might well ponder this: “In dealing 
with the state, we ought to remember that its institutions 
are not aboriginal . . .; that they are not superior to the 
citizen’ —the first sentence of that essay on “Politics,” 
which ought to be read “again and again” by every Amer- 
ican citizen. But he goes to the heart of the matter when 
he declares: “There is not, among the most religious and 
instructed men of the most religious and civil nations, 
a reliance on the moral sentiment, . . . to persuade them 
that society can be maintained without artificial restraints” 
(the value of this moral element in politics we shall find 
stressed again in a recent volume by one of the greatest 
critical minds of our time, Benedetto Croce). “The liberal, 
individualistic, and humane currents in American thought 
that Emerison stood for,” declares Curti, “did not... 
vanish with the rising emphasis on an integral, organic 
nationalism.” 

And exactly here arises the basic question whether the 
American or any other state is indeed an “organism”—or 
merely an organ. The “metaphysical statists” of course 
maintain that the state is an organism in which individuals 
are “members” almost in a physical sense, having no value 
save as they subserve the whole. Though official American 
political theory has never dared to assert a doctrine of “sta- 
tism” as such, being and having been deterred therefrom 
by the deep-seated and long-upheld liberal doctrine that 
the purpose of the state is the good of the individual, 
nevertheless predatory American groups have contrived 
effectively to negate the standard and long-established 
American political philosophy, and have thereby shown an 
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unconscious, if not conscious, affinity with totalitarian- 
ism, which is designed for the benefit of a privileged few 
and the drastic coercion of the many. The state, in greater 
or less degree, has indeed always, in Franz Oppenheimer’s 
phrase in The State, been an instrument of exploitation ; 
and our last, perhaps desperate, hope is to redeem the 
American state from its latter-day history (though, in fact, 
Curti shows that our contemporary tendencies have al- 
ways existed in this country) and restore it to its true 
place as a defender and supporter of individuality. “Col- 
lectivism” (there are indeed other terms available), 
whether of the state or the group, is not an end in itself, 
but a means to individual life and liberty, if not, in these 
troublous times, to the pursuit of happiness. Even so early 
as 1858 Gerrit Smith ridiculed, says Curti, “the belief 
that a nation is a superbeing, above and different from 
the citizens composing it, endowed with a moral irrespon- 
sibility to which men must conform.” 

It is just this—-shall we say ?—amoral irresponsibility 
which has brought three nations, only one of which could 
really be called “great” in any historic sense, to grief in 
our own time. To warn Americans against any such 
theory Jerome Frank, in Fate and Freedom (whose sub- 
title, “A Philosophy for Free Americans,” was a publish- 
ers’ suggestion which the author later regretted, substi- 
tuting in his preface “Some materials for and some grop- 
ings toward a philosophy for Americans who believe in 
freedom”), takes up the cudgels against what even our 
own unofficial, if not official, spokesman were wont to call 
“manifest destiny,” but what he calls “inevitablism”—a 
political philosophy ostensibly based on scientific, and the 
derived social, “determinism.” A century ago Hegel saw 
the process of history necessarily consummated in the 
Prussian state—and the German, including Nazist, phi- 
losophers of “statism” whom we have hereinbefore con- 
sidered have heen repeating this formula after him, ex- 
tending his dictum to the entire German nation. “The 
chief argument of the ‘scientific historians’ and of the 
social determinists was, for many years,” as Judge Frank 
points out in one of the seven extensive appendices with 
which he has reinforced his text, “that the principle of 
absolute causality had been completely demonstrated in 
the realm of physics,” and that “it is absurd . . . to con- 
tend that the conduct of living things constitutes a unique 
exception to that principle” and to the “regularity of na- 
ture.” 

But that alleged double “foundation” of historic and 
social determinism has gone by the board: its proponents 
reckoned without James Clark Maxwell, Niels Bohr, Max 
Planck, Schroedinger, and Heisenberg. Maxwell intro- 
duced into physics the idea of “contingency” (a theory 
which, incidentally, plays a large part in the philosophy 
of William James) as well as that of “stability” and its 
opposite as applied to physical “systems.” “When the 
state of things is such,” Curti quotes the great English 
physicist, “that an infinitely small variation of the present 
state will alter only by an infinitely small quantity the 
state at some future time, then the condition of the system 

.. is said to be stable; but when an infinitely smal! vari- 
ation may bring about a finite difference in the state of 
the system in a finite time, the condition of the system 
is said to be unstable. It is manifest that the existence of 
unstable conditions renders impossible the prediction of 
future events, if our knowledge of the present state is only 
approximate and not accurate. It has been . . . pointed 
out . . . that physical instability is the characteristic of 
those systems from which determinists draw their argu- 
ments... .” The determinists’ position is rendered more 
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difficult by Bohr’s discovery that electrons jump unpre. 
dictably from one “orbit” to another in the atom (before 
the atomic bomb!) and Planck’s “quantum theory,” “now 
generally accepted,” according to which “energy, electric. 
ity, and light do not (as previously supposed) flow con. 
tinuously but consist of specific discontinuous quantities 
(quanta) and change only by ‘jumps’ "—perhaps in ae. 
cordance with Bohr’s theory of the atom. There is there. 
fore a “principle of indeterminacy,” in Heisenberg’s phrase 
(we cannot “measure, simultaneously,” he says, “both the 
position and the velocity of an electron”), at the very 
base of the “natural order” which the ancient Greeks and 
their modern followers had pictured as utterly and inevi- 
tably “regular.” 

What this means is that the social and historical “‘ineyi- 
in more popular parlance—have 
really not a leg to stand on: not only physical science but 
history itself invalidates their “historical” thesis ; “chance” 
and/or unpredictable human reactions convincingly dem- 
onstrate that historical action is not predetermined—else, 
for example, Germany would have won World War II, 
if not World War I. “The only absolute knowledge on 
which we can count,” says Judge Frank, “is the knowledge 
that human knowledge will never be absolute, will always 
be relative and limited.” Hence no historian, “scientific” 
or otherwise, can predict “absolutely” the “destiny” of 
any nation, however favored it may seem to be at the mo- 
ment of writing. (Who, by the way, could have predicted, 
from its proud position in the spring and summer of 1945, 
the position of the United States in the fall of 1946? Do 
we not increasingly realize that one of the “contingencies” 
that changed inevitably the course of events, national and 
international, during the past year and a half, was the sud- 
den death of Roosevelt? Depreciate or exalt “great” men 
as we may, their presence or absence at a given juncture 
may completely alter a given situation or whatever sequel 
it may have). There is much else in Judge Frank’s book 
which we have no space here to discuss. It is all meticu- 
lously documented—claborately equipped not only with 
notes but with the seven appendices to which reference 
has already been made. Frank Monroe Crouch, 


Gentlemen: You Are Mad! By Pierrepont B. Noyes. New 

York, Baxter Fréres, 19-46. $1.00. 

This story was published in 1927 as The Pallid Giant. 
The present striking title is one used by Lewis Mumford 
in the Saturday Review of Literature. Its warning has 
fresh impact when world actualities so exactly reproduce 
the human situation the tale portrays. 

The compelling quality of the story is probably the 
basis for the mistaken characterization of this thesis as 
a “novel.” It has few of the essentials of such a work 
and the incorporation of a slight and peripheral love in- 
terest does little to change its character. It is a pamphlet, 
remarkable in the foresight it reveals, that warns the 
world of the dire end to which fear and the fear of others’ 
fear, in the presence of vast powers of destruction, must 
lead man. 

The story reflects the profound disillusion which the au- 
thor experienced when participating in the Peace Confer- 
ence at Paris which followed the First World War. It 
pictures the purported discovery that there had existed 
—now lost in the far mists of time—another race of men 
who failed realistically to grapple with their reciprocal 
fears, and so perished. The antidote—the only one—the 
author finds in love of one’s fellow man, that perfect love 
which “casteth out fear” and fosters trust, whose nurture 
is the Christian’s raison d’étre. Edith Trotter. 
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